FEET OF CLAY

scratch, a sort of porcelain eggcup for eye-baths, and remedies for every
organ, every gland and all the viscera.

A log was burning slowly on the hearth, adding its scent to the
gentle warmth of the radiator. Loading down the great desk were
manuscripts, typescripts, piles of notes arranged in different-coloured
files and alphabetical portfolios with all the order and precision of an
expert accountant.

Sylvaine noticed at once that dinner was laid for two people on a
bridge-table.

Wilner had for a long time been analysing the way women walked,
and made a particular point of distinguishing between two methods
common among prostitutes.

"There are those," he said, "who waggle their behinds, making their
bottom move from side to side like small boys changing their chewing-
gum from cheek to cheek; and then there are others who have a prim,
stiff little clap-stricken walk and stamp their feet into the pavement..."

Then he suddenly asked: "Where do you want to dine, at the Tour
d'Argent or here?"

"Really ... I don't know, Maitre ., . It's for you to .. ." replied Syl-
vaine, quite unable to reply as she looked towards the bridge-table.

She- at once blamed herself for her lack of audacity, and remembered
that this was the way she had lost the chance of being given some very
handsome pearls the day she had met Lucien Maublanc. "I shall
clearly always commit the same stupidities/3 she thought.

"Don't call me 'Maitre' so ceremoniously, as if I were the family
lawyer," said Wilner. "Call me Edouard, as all my real friends do."

Then, having crushed her with the privilege, he went on: "Splendid,
you're quite right; we'll dine here. It'll be much nicer."

He at once rang the bell and ordered dinner.

"Turn the lights out in the other rooms," he added.

Sylvaine realized that it had never been Wilner's intention to dine
elsewhere. The meal was ready and composed of dishes which took
some time to prepare.

She made the best of her bad luck and, putting her disappointment
aside, resolved to carry out the second part of the programme she had
dreamed up for the evening: to discover how to interest, intrigue and
fascinate Wilner.

But he scarcely allowed her to talk. He was in mortal terror of
people who came to him and said: "You know, my life's really a subject
for a play."

And he feared that Sylvaine was one of them.

He much preferred talking himself, producing old-fashioned plati-
tudes, paradoxes of fifty years ago, which today had become truths, as
for instance: "Youth is not the age of happiness," He knew how to
buoy up aphorisms which had done much sailing in their time, and
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